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Written  in  the  Cornish  Language,  and  now  preferved  in  the 
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WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 

The  Language,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  thd 
People  of  CORNWALL . 
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Sltttfqirttteg  Corttmbtttamticft ;  or 

Obfervations  on  an  ancient  Manufcript  written  in  the  Cornifh  Language, 

Viz.  On  the  Manufcript  itfelf.  On  the  Defcription  of  the  Paffion  contained 
therein.  On  the  Tongue  in  which  the  Paffion  is  defcribed ,  and  the  Properties 
thereof ‘  and  how  it  relates  to ,  and  concerns  the  People  and  Places  of 

Cornwall. 

CONCERNING  the  Manufcript  itfelf,  (which  is  the  ground  of  the  fa- 
brick)  the  firft  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  is  the  outfide,  which  is  not  polifh- 
ed,  but  in  a  homely,  humble  fimplicity,  and  written  upon  a  rough  old  vellum, 
which  may  be  fuppofeci  to  be  before  parchments  here  came  much  into  ufe; 
and  by  the  rude  pictures  fet  out  therewith,  it  may  leem  to  be  before  the  art 
of  painting  became  better  amongft  us. 

Next  to  behold  the  Chyrography  thereof,  written  in  no  other  than  the 
old  Court  Hand,  not  of  the  bell  form,  but  feeming  fomewhat  older  than  we 
find  it  in  other  places,  and  fome  of  the  letters  and  characters  different  from 
the  common  Court  Hand. 

As  to  the  Speech  itfelf,  it  is  fuch  as  the  common  fpeakers  of  the  Corniili 
now  ufed  here  do  not  underftand,  nor  any  but  fuch  as  will  be  at  the  pains  to 
ftudy  it,  no  more  than  the  common  fpeakers  of  the  vulgar  nation  of  the 
Greeks  do  at  this  day  Homer’s  Iliad.  So  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  year  700 
was  thus  in  Englifh  :  Vren  fader  thic  arth,  &c.  In  900,  Thu  ure  fader  the 
eart  on  heofenum. 

As  to  the  Antiquity  thereof,  we  obferve  the  name  of  our  Saviour  is  all 
along  written  1 HS,  after  the  old  form  ufed  in  crucifixes,  and  then  alfo  the 
name  written  Chreft,  not  Chrifl.  So  we  find  it  written  in  Tacitus,  Suetonius, 
and  in  fome  other  Roman  authors  it  may  be  found.  So  Chriftians  were  called 
Chreftians,  as  Tertullian  obferves,  Apol.  c.  3.  *  and  fo  the  vulgar  in  Cornifh 
fpeak  it  Chreft,  and  not  Chrifl. 

In  this  old  Piece  are  no  words  antiently  intermixt  of  the  Saxon  tongue 
or  Angles,  which  fhews,  in  all  probability,  that  it  was  written  before  their 
time  at  leaft,  if  not  much  farther  oft ;  whereas  the  common  fpeech  of  it  now 
carries  much  of  thofe  latter  figures,  to  the  disfiguring  of  the  face  thereof. 

*  Dr,  Hammond’s  Expcfition  to  the  Apocalyps. 
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But  of  all  other  intermixions,  it  feems  to  receive  in  it  (with  a  kind  of  de¬ 
light)  the  tongue  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  the  people  were  eafily  brought 
to  take  up  that  tongue  which  they  brought  with  them,  and  afterwards  more 
and  more  by  degrees  in  fucceeding  times.  The  Roman  fpeech  was  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  Cornifh,  out  of  a  natural  propenfity  to  it,  as  that  tongue 
came  to  be  ufed  of  all  other  nations  afterwards,  as  was  obferved  before. 

Another  argument  there  is  (and  that  which  is  to  be  admired  and  rejoiced 
at)  that  in  this  old  piece  of  the  Paflion,  there  is  nothing  heretical,  little  of 
error  to  be  found,  or  favouring  of  ill  opinions,  which  is  ftrange,  fince  it  has 
palled  through  fo  many  ages,  in  which  fo  many  ill  broods  have  been  hatched, 
and,  amongft  others,  one  of  our  own,  the  Pelagian  herefy  5  a  brat  bred  here 
amongft  us  at  Bangor.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  made  of  any  monaftical 
perfons,  or  federal  orders  of  men  fo  living.  Nothing  that  refers  to  Monks, 
Friars,  Priors,  or  to  any  other  orders,  fecular  or  facred ;  nor  any  thing  faid 
in  approbation  or  diflike  of  any  fuch  thing. 

There  is  nothing  in  it  favouring  of  the  old  bards  or  their  poetry,  nor  hav¬ 
ing  references  to  Merlyanifmes,  but  a  bare  and  fober  relation  of  matter  of 
fa£t.  II.  As  to  the  defeription  of  the  Paflion  and  Refurredtion  of  our  Saviour, 
I  cannot  again  but  admire,  that  it  is  fo  unpolluted  with  the  Arian  or  Pelagian 
herefies.  There  are,  it  is  true,  fome  inoffenfive  and  harmlefs  traditions,  and 
a  word  may  be  let  flip  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  in  thofe  traditions  you 
may  obferve  the  concurrence  of  others.  And,  firft,  concerning  this  Longis  : 
it  is  to  be  enquired  whether  he  be  not  that  Longinus  mentioned  in  our  Ca¬ 
lendar  on  the  fifteenth  of  March,  or  that  Longinus  on  the  firft  of  Decem¬ 
ber:  for  of  Longinus  there  is  the  fame  hiftory  to  be  found  in  Picinellus  his 
Mundus  Symbolicus* ;  whofe  words  are :  D.  P.  Comeftor  ad  Longino  vitio- 
fos  et  caligantes  fuiflfe  oculos,  cum  vero  fluentem  in  Chrifti  latere  fanguinem 
cafu  illis  admoviflfet,  videndi  acumen  recepiffe.  In  eandem  Sententiam  canit 
S.  G.  Nazianzenus  + 

Ubi  fixit  haftam,  defluentis  fanguinis 
Tindtam  liquore  et  ecce  !  ut  utraque  manu 
Hau fit,  oculofque  hoc  ungit  hinc  ut  fcilicet 
Detergat  oculum  nodte,  que  cera  legit,  &c. 

When  into  Chrift  he  thru  ft  his  tainted  fpear 
.Loe  unto  both  his  hands  the  blood  flow’d  there 
Wherewith  he  anoints  his  eyes  and  then  faw  clear 
Which  like  the  night  till  that  time  blinded  were. 

*  Tit.  Dij.  et  Homines,  1.  3.  p.  457.  cap.  163.  f  Gr.  Naz.  in  Trag. 
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Mr.  Laflells,  in  his  Voyages  into  Italy,  tells  us,  that  the  pidure  of  Lon¬ 
ginus  Hands  under  the  top  of  the  fpear  with  which  Chrifi’s  fide  was  pierced, 
in  the  cupola  at  St.  Peterss  church  at  Rome.  It  may  be  conjectured,  that 
this  tradition  owes  its  origin  to  the  literal  fenfe  of  that  prophecy  ;  I'hey  fhould 
look  on  him  whom  they  had  pierced. 

For  the  wood  of  the  crofs,  (another  of  the  traditions)  Genebrard’s  account 
thereof,  as  reported  by  Purchas  in  his  Pilgrimage,  p.  30,  comes  fomewhat  near 
it,  which  is,  that  Seth  went  to  the  Cherub  which  kept  Paradice,  and  received 
three  grains  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  whereof  we  read  in  the  Apocalypfe,  The 
leaves  (hall  heal  the  nation.  With  thefe  three  grains  was  an  oil  made,  where¬ 
with  Adam  was  anointed,  and  the  Hones  put  into  his  month,  whence  fprang 
the  tree  whereof  the  crofs  of  our  Lord  was  made,  hidden  by  Solomon  in  the 
Temple,  and  after  in  the  pool  of  Bethefda;  according  to  which,  in  a  church 
window  at  St.  Neott,  is  one  pictured  putting  fomething  under  another’s 
tongue,  with  this  infcription,  Hie  Seth  ponit  tria  Grana  fub  lingua  Ad^. 
If  any  one  lift  to  fee  farther  about  the  timber  whereof  the  Crofs  was  made, 
let  him  read  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Sylva,  c.  3.  Num.  17.  As  to  that  of  the  Smith’s 
wife,  in  forming  the  nails  for  the  crucifixion,  perhaps  they  might  think, 
that  as  the  firfi  woman  had  the  firH  hand  in  the  tranfgreffion,  fo  a  woman 
muH  be  employed  in  the  laH  ad  of  this  tragedy.  We  may  obferve,  1.  What 
true  and  manifeH  notions  thefe  antient  people  had,  and  faithfully  retained,  of 
the  Trinity,  and  the  reverence  they  gave  them. 

2.  How  diHindly  and  clearly  they  did  fet  forth,  in  thofe  dark  days  they 
lived  in,  the  feveral  difiind  attributes  of  the  Deity,  afligning  power  to  the 
ther,  Wifdom  to  the  Son,  Goodnefs  to  the  blefled  Spirit. 

3.  How  well  they  agree  and  adhere  to  the  dodrine  of  the  true  church  of 
ChriH,  in  the  points  maintained  by  us  concerning  the  lofs  and  fall  of  man 
and  mankind,  and  the  refioration  of  him,  and  concerning  the  eternal  decree 
and  purpofe  of  God  in  the  falvation  of  man,  notwithfianding  his  fall. 

We  may  Obferve  by  the  RefurreClion,  thus  fhortly  declared  as  it  is,  that  it 
appears  plainly  that  thofe  people  were  not  Nullyfidians. 

Nor  were  they  Solyfidians. 

They  placed  the  foundation  of  their  happinefs  in  belief. 

And  the  fuperfiruCtion  thereupon  in  good  works. 

LaHly,  w:e  cannot  think  they  were  any  way  inclinable  to  the  minds  of  thofe 
*  fcoffers  at  the  day  of  judgment,  which  St.  Peter  meets  with  in  his  fecond 

Epifile, 
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Epiftle,  2.  9  and  io.  Our  people  acknowledged,  that  at  the  great  day  of 
account  a  puni foment  foall  be  upon  the  wicked,  and  a  glory  expeded  to  be 
given  to  the  godly.  Thus  far  as  a  tafte  only  of  what  is  contained  therein. 

III.  On  the  Tongue  in  which  the  Paffion  of  our  Saviour  is  thus 
defcribed,  we  have,  among  other  things,  fuch  as  thefe  obfervables : 

1.  The  Idiom 

2.  The  Innocency  and  Cleannefs, 

3.  The  Wifdom 

4.  Significances  of  it. 

1.  For  the  Idioms.  They  put  the  fubftantive  before  the  adjund  or  adjedive.- 
2.  The  prepofition  fometimes  comes  after  the  noun.  3.  It  is  ufual  to  change  a 
letter  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  word  or  Fy liable,  and  fometimes 
to  omit  in  each  for  found  fake.  4.  They  contrad  feveral  words  into  one  for  found 
fake,  and  that  very  foort  alfo,  with  many  other  changes,  of  which  it  is 
hard  to  know  or  find  any  certain  rule  now,  but  fome  may  be  made  out  upon 
reading,  due  obfervation  and  experience  had  on  this  that  follows ;  and  for 
the  pronunciation,  the  Cornifo  is  not  to  be  gutturally  pronounced  as  the 
Welfo  for  the  moft  part  is,  nor  mutteringly  as  the  Armorick,  nor  whiningly 
as  the  Irifo  (which  two  latter  qualities  ieem  to  have  been  contraded  from 
their  fervitudes)  but  muft  be  lively  and  manly  fpoken,  like  other  primitive 
tongues,  n.  For  the  Innocency  of  it,  what  is  moft  remarkable  is,  that  it  hath  a 
moft  excellent  defedive  qualification  in  it  peculiar  to  itfelf  j  for  whereas 
all  other  tongues  abound  in  execrable  oaths,  the  old  Cornifo  have  none  at 
all,  not  lb  much  as  reproachful  terms.  The  word  that  comes  neareft  to  an 
oath  with  them  is  Areire,  Areiaree,  which  is  Mary,  Mary,  fpoken  by  way 
of  wonder.  The  next  good  defedive  qualification  is,  that  there  are  no  great 
titles  in  it,  which  Nutricule  Tyrannidis.  111.  For  the  Wifdom.  Proverbs  (which 
contain  ufually  the  wifdom  of  a  nation)  they  have  had,  but  we  cannot  find 
them  in  any  great  plenty.  Yet  fome  there  are  worthy  observing,  as  thefe  : 

Cows  nebas  Cows  da  nebas  an  yeveren  an  gevella. 

Speak  little,  fpeak  well,  little  of  public  matter  is  beft. 

Cows  Nebas  Cows  da  hada  Veth  Cowfas  arta. 

Speak  little,  fpeak  well,  and  well  wiil  be  fpoken  again. 

Taw  Tavas,  Be  filent  Tongue.  To  call  one  Tavas  Tavas,  Tongue  Tongue, 
is  as  great  a  reproach  as  you  can  put  upon  any  one. 
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Reys  yw  meeras  dueth  ken  lemmell  uneth. 

Look  twice  before  you  leap  once. 

Neb  na  gare  y  gwayn  coll  reftewa. 

He  that  loves  not  gain,  lofs  befall  him. 

Neb  na  gare  y  gy  an  gwra  deveeder. 

He  that  loves  not  his  dog  will  make  him  a  choak  fheep. 

Nyn  ges  goon  heb  lagas  na  kei  hebs  fcovern. 

There  is  no  down  without  eye  nor  hedge  without  ears. 

Na  reys  gara  anvor  goth  ragan  vor  noweth. 

Do  not  leave  the  way  old  for  the  way  new. 

Howl  footh  tor  lean  paravy’s  an  guaynten, 

A  South  fun  full  belly  full  belly  pleafure  of  the  fpring. 

Guel  gw  gwetha  vel  goofen. 

Better  keep  than  afk. — This  is  fpoken  of  a  warinefs  and  precaution 
concerning  lending. 

Grova  da  rag  tha  hannen  te  yn  gurd. 

Do  good  for  thyfelf  thou  doll  it. 

4.  Significancy  of  the  Tongue.  Adam  gave  names  to  the  creatures,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  natures  :  but  the  people  of  this  land,  having  no  better  guide, 
have  given  names  upon  long  experience  had,  and  much  obfervation  made, 
of  the  nature  of  things,  and  thofe  do  moftly  appear  now  as  to  places  and 
families.  I  fhall  adventure  upon  fome  inftances : 

Lancefton,  alias  Dunhevet.  Cambden  would  fain  have  it  to  be  Fanum  Ste-  Lancejlon. 
phani  *,  indeed  St.  Stephens,  which  is  a  mile  off,  feems  to  be  the  Mother  ®un^e'vet' 
Church-,  Lancefton  the  Daughter  Church.  Others  would  have  it  to  be  Lancelot’s 
Town,  one  of  the  Champion  Knights  of  King  Arthur,  but  that  is  farther  from 
truth.  The  Chief  Juftice  Fofter,  talking  with  me  about  it,  would  fain 
have  Dunhevet  to  be  the  moft  antient  name,  from  Dune  a  town,  and  Hevet 
above  it,  which  there  is  accordingly.  I  told  his  Lordfhip  we  muft  fetch  the 
derivation  higher,  from  the  Cornifh  original,  (and  not  from  the  Saxon)  and 
that  is  Leoftofen,  which  is  a  place  of  large  extent,  or  a  broad  end,  which  is 
properly  fo  according  to  the  fttuation  thereof,  at  the  broad  end  of  the 
county,  from  whence  it  grows  towards  the  weft  If  ill  narrower,  like  to  the 
point  of  a  wedge.  I  read  in  a  good  author,  that  Radulphus,  brother  to 
Alftus,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  founder  of  Lancefton.  1  think  he  means  the 
Gaftle  there,  not  the  Town. 
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The  names  of  places  above,  and  from  tbofe  places  downwards,  have 
fuffered  much  violence  along  the  river  from  Devon  fide,  by  reafon  of  the 
mutations  formerly  fpoken  of,  but  from  thence  we  fhall  take  notice  of  fome 
that  have  received  their  names  antiently,  palling  down  the  river  of  Tamar 
(and  on  fome  of  the  branches  thereof)  where,  by  the  way,  I  may  fay  I  am 
offended  at  fome  of  our  late  Geographers,  who,  in  enumerating  the  famous 
Bridges  in  all  this  land,  have  omitted  altogether  ours  in  Cornwall,  of  which, 
among  other  Idler,  we  have  three  that  are  very  eminent,  one  of  which, 
Wardbridge,  {lands' farther  welt ;  the  two  others,  befides  many  fmaller,  are 
on  the  river  of  Tamar  ;  one  Horfbridge,  the  other  called  Newbridge.  But 
much  more  I  wonder  at  their  omilfion,  among  the  Rivers,  of  the  famous 
river  of  Tamar,  a  river,  after  the  Thames,  is  not  behind  any  of  note  in  this 
kingdom,  which  I  mention  the  fooner  becaufe  it  is  molt  properly  ours  in 
Cornwall  •,  for  though  it  be  great  and  very  navigable  far  up,  yet  it  arifes  in 
and  floats  only  in  this  little  county  of  Cornwall,  and  its  whole  courfe  con¬ 
tains  within  the  fame,  and  it  is  the  boundary  thereof  from  other  parts, 
wherein  other  ftreams  do  flow  Linnar,  Biddy,  &c.  and  before  it  falls  into  the 
Eftuarium,  where  it  gives  entertainment  from  Devon  on  the  other  fide  to 
Tavy,  Plym,  Yeom,  and  others,  where  they  all  lofe  their  names  in  Tamar. 
And  I  do  much  more  wonder,  that  it  fliould  be  printed  by  fome  others,  that 
this  famous  river  fhould  fall  into  the  fea  near  the  Land’s  End,  whereas  this 
alone  poflfeflfes  the  whole  honourable  harbour  of  Plymouth  (more  than  fixty 
miles  diftant  from  the  Land’s  End)  and  {land  appropriated  to  the  interefl:  of 
Cornwall,  belonging  to  the  Duke  thereof,  the  Prince  of  Wales.  And  to 
return  to  what  I  laid  laft,  in  coming  down  from  this  broad  end  of  the  county 
to  that  famous  harbour,  though  our  next  bordering  neighbour,  Devonfhire, 
and  the  Saints,  have  ftolen  away  from  us  many  of  the  antient  Britifh  names, 
and  intruded  upon  us  many  ftrange  ones,  yet  fome  are  left  us  here  and 
there  of  the  antient  fpeech  all  along  upon  the  River,  and  the  branches 
thereof,  which  I  am  obliged  to  memorize. 

Lawhit  in  Glamorganfhire  is  faid  to  be  Fanum  Iltuti,  to  which  the  Ton 
being  added,  in  Cornifh  makes  it  up  Iltutus,  an  antient  Britifh  monk  in 
King  Arthur’s  time  •,  Landue  may  be  the  Church  or  Chapel  of  St.  David, 
though  Landuan  in  Cornifh  is  the  black  Church,  or  Chapel.  And  for 
Bezant,  that  is  the  holy  Saint,  meaning  St.  Michael,  to  whom  that 
Church  was  dedicated. 

As 
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As  Cargreene,  which  is  a  rock  in  the  gravel  (landing  in  a  green  place.  Cargretne. 
Carbeele,  or 
fignification. 

Landulph,  where  St.  Dulpho  is  memorized  by  the  church’s  name,  and Landulph. 
the  well  there  fo  called  St.  Dulpho’s  well.  Halton,  i.  e.  Haelton,  a  green  Halm, 
place  near  the  water. 

Pillaton,  a  round  or  clue  by  a  green.  PiUaton, 

Larrake,  I  did  formerly  fuppofe  to  have  been  from  Laun,  or  Lun,  which  Larrake. 
is  ufually  fet  for  a  Church  or  Chapel;  but  on  better  confideration  I  think 
otherwife  of  it  now,  becaufe  I  find  feveral  other  places  hereabouts  written 
Larrake,  which  have  no  reference  to  Church,  and  becaufe  the  Manor  an- 
tiently  was  written  and  called  Larrake,  which  is  antienter  than  the  Church, 
and  it  fignifies  a  place  of  Content  in  Cornifh.  * 

Blerrake,  I  take  to  be  of  the  fame  fignification  too,  a  little  from  which  ^erra^e* 
latter  place,  if  Content  may  be  had  from  a  profpedl,  it  is  there  in  my  opi¬ 
nion.  A  place  formerly  called  Ballahow,  now  the  faired  and  amplcft  I 
know  any  where,  excepting  fuch  as  are  dignified  by  the  fight  of  a  metro¬ 
polis,  or  fuch  places  of  eminency,  though  it  ftands  not  on  a  promontaiy,  and 
but  a  little  from  the  fea  in  a  plain,  though  but  a  rough  one,  and  from  it  you 
may  look  diredlly  into  the  fea,  as  far  as  human  eyefight  can  enable  you. 
Towards  the  fea-fhore,  on  the  one  fide,  you  have  in  eye  the  Start  in  Devon, 
and  wedward  fhe  Lizard  from  your  boundariejfs.  Towards  the  land  northward, 
the  wild  moors  of  Devon,  called  the  Ead  Moors,  and  on  the  other  fide  the  Wed 
Moors  in  Cornwall.  Between  thofe  you  may  obferve  the  vale  countries  of  both, 
two  rich  valleys,  one  in  Devon  fide,  and  the  other  in  Cornwall,  and  take  the 
fightofTamarastheirboundaries,  andyou  will  wonder  looking  on  it  fromabove, 
to  know  how  to  think  that  river  fhould  find  a  way  through  thofe  countries  to  the 
fea,  efpecially  if  you  confider  that  you  feidom  fee  water  in  all  thofe  trails  of  land 
by  which  it  paffes,  yet  you  fee  all'o  as  it  p aides  Plymouth  the  royal  citadel, 

*  Here  palling  down  the  River,  I  would  willingly  have  given  by  the  way  an  account  of  the 
antient  Cornilh  name  of  that  eminent  place  now  called  Mount  Edgecombe,  but  by  reafon  that 
the  prefent,  and  fome  other  generations,  have  been  fo  much  inclined  to  the  name  it  now  bears, 
and  the  other  generations  before  them  had  given  it  the  name  of  Weft-Stonehoufe,  as  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  on  the  eailern  fide  of  the  River  Eaft-Stonehoufe,  where  the  man  lion  of  thofe  Gent, 
formerly  was,  (according  to  which  I  have  feen  an  entry  of  it  Cum  Perco  et  Palfagio,  in  an 
ancient  Oulter  le  main)  I  could  not  attain  to  it. 


Carbilly,  a  rock  like  a  man’s  yard.  Carkeele,  of  the  fam zCarbeele. 

Carkeele. 


Plymton, 


Edyrock. 


Cuttinbrake. 

Inefnvorth. 


Ints  or  I  nee. 
Pembernofe. 


Penlee. 


Ram. 


Loo. 

Dcnloe . 
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Plymton,  Millbrooke,  and  abundance  of  fmall  Villages  and  Burroughs,  in  a 
country  on  each  fide  pleafant,  and  the  whole  profpedt  not  obfeured  by  hills, 
or  any  thing  elfe  by  which  you  may  be  hindered  from  the  fun  in  any  part  of 
the  day  ;  befides  this  overlooks  the  Edyrock  or  Stone,  a  dreadful  place 
about  a  league  out  in  the  fea,  where  many  hundred  of  fliips  have  been 
wrecked,  being  in  the  trade  way  to  the  harbour  from  the  weft,  yet  I  have 
heard  fome  antient  fkilful  mariners  to  aver,  that  if  a  good  artift  lhould  go 
about  to  ftrike  upon  this  rock  purpofely,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  it, 
fo  far  doth  chance  go  beyond  art. 

Cuttenbrake,  is  a  concealed  head,  and  E.  Trematon,  a  place  on  three 
hills. 

Inefworth,  which  is  Inefwartha,  the  illand  above,  or  the  higher  ifland,  in 
refpeft  to  the  fituation  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Nicholas  below,  where  the  Saint 
hath  gotten  the  maftery  again. 

Ints,  or  Ince,  which  is  a  proper  name  for  an  ifland,  though  this  be  joined, 
as  Infworth  is,  by  a  fhort  neck  to  other  parts  of  the  parifh  of  St.  Stephens. 
Here  palling  we  come  by  the  mouth  of  the  River  to  Pembernofe,  which 
is  in  Cornilh  the  head  of  the  Night,  or  Midnight,  as  if  it  were  faid 
that  there  is  fafe  coming  in  there  at  any  time  ;  and  from  thence  we  pafs  to 
the  uttermoft  point  weftward,  called  Penlee,  which  is  the  head  land  to  the 
leeward,  and  fo  failing  along  by  the  fea  fide  to  the  two  Gayers,  the  eaft  and 
weft  Gayers,  near  Ramehead,  which  may  give  nomination  to  families  of  that 
name  in  the  Weft,  which  are  now  worn  out  there,  and  have  had  a  good  recruit 
in  Plymouth,  and  from  thence  a  better  in  London,  by  a  late  Lord  Mayor 
there  fo  called,  but  taking  his  defeent  from  Cornilh  original  according  to 
the  word. 

Rame,  is  a  long  ridge  of  rocks,  and  here  called  Ramehead,  becaufe  it  is 
fo  formed  towards  the  fea  like  a  Rams-horn,  which  hath  turnings  in  it  to 
put  mariners  in  mind  thereof :  in  Cornifh,  it  is  Peudenhar.  Sailing  along 
from  thence  by  the  fea  fide,  we  come  to  Millan  Drefh,  that  is,  a  Mill  on 
the  fea  fand  at  Loo  *,  or  Lough,  which  is  a  common  name  with  molt  na¬ 
tions,  for  a  low  or  watry  place,  and  fo  to  Port-loo  and  Port-pinnion,  the 
little  port,  nigh  to  which  alfo  is  Denloe,  or  Delough,  and  ftepping  a  little 

*  Off  from  Seaton,  a  valley  between  Ramehead  and  Loo,  there  is  to  be  feen  in  a  clear  day 
in  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  a  league  from  the  Ihore,  a  whole  wood  of  timber  on  its  fide  uncor¬ 
rupted. 

from 
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from  thence  in  the  land  is  Minhinnitt,  which  is  a  hill  on  a  highway,  and  fo  Minbinnitt. 
indeed  it  is  rightly  ftiled  :  and  the  well  of  St.  Lollo  at  the  foot  of.  Near  to  it  is 
Lifkeard,  (a  near  neighbour  thereto)  is  fome  fay  a  place  affefted  ;  others  take  Lijkeard. 
it  from  the  Cornifh  word  Lefkeveres,  like  length,  like  breadth,  a  fquare,  fo 
it  anciently  was,  and  fo  fortified,  as  the  caftle  walls  yet  in  part  remaining 
fhew;  fome  would  not  have  us  go  fo  far  back,  but  would  have  us  take  it 
from  a  phyfician  fo  named,  and  a  miracle  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  by  him 
there,  and  this  may  be  right  alfo  ;  but  then  we  mud  fuppofe  that  to  be 
St.  Luke  the  Phyfician,  and  fome  ground  there  is  for  that  alfo,  for  the  mod 
antient  dreet  thereof  is  to  this  day  called  St.  Luke’s-dreet :  Luke’s  Day 
alfo  is  their  day  of  feading,  and  for  choice  of  their  Governor.  This  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  former,  as  the  fortification  of  it,  and  towards  the  fea 
again  we  come  to  Ledwithiel.  Some  hold  that  to  be  Lyon’s  Tail  or  Lyon’s  LejHvitbkl 
Traine  ;  others  take  it  to  be  enough  together.  The  place,  though  now 
grown  much  in  decay,  hath  formerly  been  held  the  only  Shire  Town,  and 
where  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  have  been  dill  chofen,  and  the  Convocation 
of  the  Stanneries  held,  Sec.  A  great  hall  was  lately  there,  which  was  ufed 
thofe  purpofes  in  my  knowledge,  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  who 
did  the  like  when  under  them  ;  and  here  they  alfo  kept  their  court  and  refi- 
dence  *,  near  to  which  dands  yet  their  cadle  Rodormell,  in  Cornifh,  a  belly  Ro. ftomeli 
full  of  honey,  a  place  of  honey  :  befides  which,  the  Dukes  had  feven  others, 

Lifkeard,  Tintagell,  Laucedon,  and  Trematon,  which  is  in  Cornifh,  Three 
Hills  on  a  green  Top,  though  that  came  to  the  crown  by  attainder.  As  for 
the  river  Vz  or  Vzell,  which  fome  fpeak  of,  I  fuppofe  is  a  midake  *,  the 
river  there  is  the  river  of  Fowey,  in  Cornifh,  Foath,  which  hath  its  head  Fcwey. 
fpring  in  the  moors  far  above  it.  Venton  Foath,  in  Englifh  called  Foycomb. 
well,  and  Aqua  de  Fowey.  As  it  comes  farther  down  near  to  Foath  is  a 
town  or  place  called  Trewardreth,  in  Cornifh,  a  town  on  the  land,  or  Tn^ardreth. 
above  the  land,  which  agrees  well  with  its  fituation,  where  heretofore  there 
dood  a  Priory,  the  buildings  whereof  are  now  decayed.  I  may  not  forget  as 
next  to  Foath  the  town  of  Polruan,  which  is  now  a  fmall  village  of  fifhing,  Polruan 
but  heretofore  famous,  danding  on  the  top  of  an  ancient  hill,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  a  lpacious  fair  Church,  called  yet  by  the  name  of  St.  Saviours  Pol¬ 
ruan,  is  in  Cornifh,  a  frody  bottom,  or  frody  pool,  this  being  feated  over 
againd  Foath  ;  between  thofe  two  towns  heretofore  there  went  athwart  the 
river  a  chain  of  iron  from  a  fmall  cadle  on  each  fide,  for  their  fecurity  againd 

D  foreigners 
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Menagtjfy,  or 
MenagiJ/ey. 

P emu  am. 
Bodrigan. 
Dudman ,  or 
G  ubnian. 


foreigners  by  fea,  but  by  their  negleft  of  preferving  it  in  time  of  peace  was 
ftollen  away  from  them  by  fome  boats  that  came  from  Dartmouth  in  Devon, 
and  carried  there,  where  the  river  is  of  equal  breadth,  and  the  harbour  is 
much  like  that  of  Fowey,  and  hath  over  againft:  the  town  of  Dartmouth  a 
little  town  called  King’s  Way,  which  anfwers  to  Polruan  againft  Fowey. 
The  Fowey  men  have  attempted  the  reftitution  of  their  chain,  but  never 
could  obtain  it,  becaufe  they  had  been  fo  carelefs,  it  being  the  means  of  their 
own  prefervation  formerly.  Between  thefe  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Fowey 
and  Polruan,  Handing  one  againft  the  other  in  the  harbour  between  them, 
there  ufed  to  be  antiently  a  folemn  contention  of  Jutting  performed  upon  the 
River  every  May-day,  upon  two  boats  ttngled  out  of  equal  ftrength,  from 
the  one  fide  and  from  the  other,  to  encounter  each  other  upon  the  water, 
there  being  a  ttage  made  on  each  of  them  upon  the  end  of  the  boat  of  each  for 
the  feveral  champions  to  ftand  on.  Several  boats  were  to  row  with  fix  oars 
a-piece,  rowing  fiercely  againft  one  another.  The  champions  were  arrayed  only 
in  white,  fiightly  but  better  armed  about  the  breaft  and  neck,  and  holding  a 
lance  rebated  in  the  form  of  an  oar,  (according  to  their  trade)  but  a  fierce 
attempt  they  make  upon  each  other,  and  one  or  both  of  them  is  ufually  car¬ 
ried  by  the  pufh  to  found  the  depth  of  the  harbour;  and  then  a  new  fupply 
of  others  for  frefh  encounter  is  called  for  again.  This  I  have  feen  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  my  time,  and  it  ufually  drew  abundance  of  people  together  to 
behold  the  fport  from  th$  hills  on  both  fides  and  from  the  town,  with  many 
others  in  boats  likewife  upon  the  river,  and  not  without  need,  to  receive  up 
and  recover  their  dejected  champions  who  end  their  encounters  in  peace,  not 
without  liquor,  the  element  of  their  contention. 

Menagifiy,  or  Menagififey.  A  hill  to  keep  mares  in, 

Permvarn.  A  head  beloved. 

Bodrigan.  A  hill  by  the  ebbing  of  the  fea. 

Dudman,  or  Gubman.  A  place  where  much  oar  is  caft  in. 

This  fpot  of  land  called  Bodrigan,  a  fpacious  fair  Barton,  looking  towards 
the  fea,  was  not  very  long  fince  poflefied  by  Gentry  of  the  fame  name, 
whofe  eftate  was  great,  and  being  forfeited  to  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  part 
thereof  was  given  to  Trevanion,  a  noble  family  of  this  county;  but  this 
Bodrigan,  with  many  other  lands,  to  Edgcombe,  that  Sir  Richard  Edgcombe 
of  whom  let  me  deliver  my  judgment,  that  he  was  a  witty,  valiant,  wife, 
good  man,  and  a  good  commonwealth’s  man.  Witty,  as  appears  by  his 

hiding 
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hiding  himfelf  and  throwing  his  cap  and  coat  away  for  his  preservation, 

O  quantum  eft  fubditis  cafibus  ingenium.  Valiant,  in  that  he  was  made  a 
Knight  Banneret  at  Bofworth  field.  Wife,  in  that  he  was  made  choice  of 
for  one  of  the  Commiflioners  for  the  happy  treaty  of  marriage  of  Margaret, 
the  King’s  eldeft  daughter,  with  James  the  Fourth,  King  of  Scots,  a 
happinefs  to  the  kingdom  at  this  day.  A  good  man,  and  not  a  pilferer  of 
the  people  (as  many  were  in  thofe  days)  otherwife  he  would  be  named  in 
Perkin  Warbeck’s  Declaration,  fet  down  by  Chancellor  Bacon.  A  good 
commonwealth’s  man,  as  appears  by  that  ftately  and  coftiy  fabrick  of  New¬ 
bridge  built  by  him. 

Peale,  a  fpire,  lies  to  the  north  of  Tolpenpenwith,  a  mile,  and  it  is  Peak. 
the  true  Lands-end.  This  fpire,  called  the  Pele,  flood  on  a  little  ifiand, 
between  it  and  the  fhore  there  is  room  for  a  boat  to  pafs  with  oars ;  the  fpire 
was  ten  fathom  or  more  above  the  ordinary  flux  of  the  fea,  very  narrow  on 
the  top,  hardly  room  for  a  man  to  fit  on  it  \  in  the  floor  it  was  and  is  four¬ 
teen  feet  fquare.  In  the  year  before  King  Charles  the  Firft  was  beheaded  it 
was  prodigioufly  cut  off  in  the  floor  by  a  florm,  and  falling  broke  in  three 
pieces. 

Herles,  truly  interpreted  Hercules  Pillars,  are  a  ridge  of  rocks  a  quarter  Herks. 
of  a  mile  in  length,  ftanding  like  pillars  divided  into  fmall  iflands,  and  dif- 
tant  from  the  Pele  a  mile.  From  thefe  by  the  north  coaft  we  come  to 
St.  Jves,  in  Cornifti  Port  Eer  of  Geer,  a  Port  with  a  Pool.  Paddeftow,  fo&.  Ives. 
called  by  Saxon  Angles,  being  Patherickftow.  Another  place  near  by, 
called  Little  Petherick,  which  partakes  not  of  the  Cornifti  at  all,  for  in  the 
Cornifti  it  is  Lethanneck,  a  place  of  much  fea-fand,  which  agrees  well  with 
the  fcite,  much  fea  and  much  fand  there  is  driven.  A  little  above  which  is 
the  houfe  of  Edmund  Prideaux,  Efq.  my  kinfman,  now  called  Place,  for¬ 
merly  Guarandre,  or  Warthantre,  i.  e.  above  the  Town  or  above  the  Sand* 

But  that  we  may  do  right  to  latter  times  alfo,  we  find  much  mention  to  be 
made  alfo  of  Patrickftow,  and  that  St.  Patrick,  after  much  time  fpent  in 
Ireland,  and  endowments  of  learning,  by  long  ftudy  there  obtained,  he 
came  into  Cornwall,  and  built  a  Monaftery  there  not  far  from  the  river  of 
Severn,  which  comes  home  to  that  which  is  faid  by  Archbiftiop  Vfs,  as  alfo 
to  the  name  of  the  place.  Locas  ubi  Patrocus  confedit  in  Cornubia  Petra- 
eftow  hodie  Padftow  nominatur  prius  Laffeneck.  Antiq.  p.  292.  And 
after  thirty  years  went  to  Rome,  &c.  By  other  Authors  it  is  faid,  that  at 

Bod  my  n 


Tamar. 
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Bodmyn  his  body  was  buried,  but  dolen  from  thence,  and  carried  by  one 
Martinus  to  the  Abbey  of  Menevy,  or  Mein,  in  Little  Brittany,  but  upon 
complaint  to  the  King  it  was  redorcd,  and  brought  back  undiminilhed  to  the 
Prior  of  Bodmyn.  Vff.  p.293.  But  whether  this  were  to  be  underdood  of 
St.  Patrick,  the  apoftle  of  Ireland,  it  is  altogether  to  be  doubted,  fince  as 
to  the  burial  of  his  body  there  hath  been  fo  much  contention  that  that  (hould 
be  at  Glaftonberry  •,  but  another  Patrick  there  was,  perhaps  a  third,  and 
one  of  note  too,  (tiled  Saenor  Saenex  Patricius,  as  appears  by  the  learned 
Primate.  He  is  laid  to  be  at  the  fame  time,  and  that  he  was  Domedicus 
Sandti  Patricij.  Another  there  was  alfo  at  fome  hundred  years  didance. 
With  one  of  thefe  it  may  better  accord  than  with  the  great  Patricius,  who, 
it  may  be  faid,  had  his  name  Dignitatis  caufa,  as  was  ufual  with  the  Romans 
and  Athenians.  His  parental  name  being  Moun,  or  Muun . 

*  Stratton,  in  Cornifh  Straneton.  A  green  dilperfed  with  houles.  Near  this 
town  is  the  place  where  the  Corni(h  forces,  on  behalf  of  King  Charles  the  Se¬ 
cond,  obtained  the  glorious  vi&ory  over  the  rebellious  army.  Anno  1643. 
In  memory  of  which  battle  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  created  Baron  of  Stratton, 
who  afterwards  dying  without  iflue,  the  fame  title  was  conferred  upon  Sir 
John  Berkley,  both  which  Lords  were  commanders  in  the  Cornifh  army  at 
that  time. 

There  is  a  pretty  vulgar  fidtion,  that  Tamar,  or  Tamara,  being  a  fub- 
terraneous  nymph,  was  courted  and  fought  after  by  Tavy  and  Tawrage, 
who  found  her  fitting  under  a  bufh  at  Morewindow,  the  fartheft  part  of 
Cornwall  in  the  North.  They  being  weary  in  fearching  after  her,  fat  down 
by  her  and  flept  *  (he  perceiving  them  to  be  fallen  adeep,  deals  away  from 
them  fuddenly  and  goes  diredtly  to  the  South.  Tavy,  being  fird  awakened, 
goes  away  filently  after  her,  not  acquainting  his  co-rival  therewith,  Taw¬ 
rage,  that  awakened  lad,  finding  them  both  gone,  in  hade  rufheth  out, 
and  angrily  runs  away  towards  the  North,  foaming  and  fretting  all  along  as 
he  goes,  till  he  lofes  himfelf  in  the  Sabrina:  whild  Tavy,  on  the  Devon 
fide,  fends  out  fome  of  his  fmall  dreams  to  vifit  and  court  her,  and  to  ob- 
ferve  which  way  the  nymph  went,  but  (he  having  got  the  dart  of  him,  leaves 
not  of  her  fpeed  till  (lie  comes  into  the  Sound. 

*  Statton. 
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SUtfctciuxtiesi  Comuotttam'c. 

The  Caufes  of  the  Cornifh  Speech's  Decay. 

1.  The  firft  and  greateft  caufe  of  the  decay  of  the  Cornifh  fpeech  was  their 
want  of  a  charader,  which  not  only  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  tongue, 
but  to  the  vanquishing  of  the  nation  of  the  Britons,  they  being  thereby  dis¬ 
abled  upon  emergent  occafions  to  write  or  communicate  with  one  another 
againft  their  invaders,  and  foDum  pugnabant  finguli  vincuntur  Univerfi,  as 
Tacitus  fays;  and  he  alfo  obferves,  Non  aliud  adverfus  validiffimas  Gentes 
pro  Romanis  utilius  quam  quod  incommune  nonconfuleb^nt. 

What  would  have  become  of  the  Roman  tongue,  when  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  broke  in  upon  Rome  and  all  Italy,  mixing  the  Roman  Tongue  with 
their  Runa  Gothica,  if  there  had  not  been  learned  men  (amounting  to  160 
elegant  claffical  authors  in  Auguftus  his  time)  who  prelerved  the  tongue  in 
their  works  ? 

I  know  it  hath  been,  and  yet  is  the  judgment  of  learned  men,  that  the  old 
Britons  never  had  any  charader,  yet  I  hope  they  will  give  me  the  liberty  of 
declaring  the  reafons  of  my  diffenting.  i.  It  hath  always  been  fuppofed  that 
Ireland  had  a  charader ;  now  Ireland  w’as  always  accounted  a  Britifh  ifland, 
however  yet  I  cannot  positively  affirm  that  the  charader  which  the  Biffiop 
of  Tuam  fets  forth  as  Britifh  be  really  fo,  there  feeming  to  be  little  difference 
between  that  and  the  old  Saxon,  neither  can  I  confent  to  what  he  faith,  that 
the  Saxons,  whom  he  calls  their  neighbours,  learned  their  very  charaders 
from  Ireland. 

2.  Though  we  may  depend  on  Caefar’s  authority,  that  Druidum  Dodrina 

non  fuit  literis  mandata,  fed  memorie  fuit  ne  aut  in  Vulgus  proficifentur 
aut  Jnventus  queeam  perdifcebant  negligentia  aut  in  curia  remitterent,  which 
reafons,  in  my  judgment,  rather  demonftrate  that  they  had  a  charader  to 
communicate  their  dodrines  by  if  they  had  pleafed  to  ufe  it.  II.  The  great 
ufe  made  of  the  Roman  tongue,  the  laws  of  their  conqueft  extending  to 
letters  and  fpeech  as  well  as  to  territory,  and  where  there  is  a  delight, 
there  are  things  belt  retained.  Romanam  Linguam  Brittanni  non  abnue- 
Jaant  ut  eloquentiam  concupilTerent.  Tacit. 

Fertur  habere  meos,  fi  vera  eft  fama  libellos 

Inter  delicias  pulchra  Vienna  tuas 

Dicitur  et  noftros  cantare  Britannia  verfus.  Martial. 

E 
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Afri  Gall!  Hifpani  Britanni  avido  arripuerunt  et  indu&o  novo  pauktim 
obliturum  veterum  Sermonern.  Lips. 

III.  The  great  lofs  of  Armorica,  near  unto  us,  by  friendfhip,  by  cognation, 
by  intereft,  by  correfpondence.  Cornwall  has  received  Princes  from  thence, 
and  they  from  us.  We  had  heretofore  mutual  interchanges  of  private  fami¬ 
lies,  but  as  to  our  fpeech  we  are  alike  carelefs.  We  can  underftand  words 
of  one  another,  but  have  not  the  benefit  of  conferences  with  one  another  in 
our  ancient  tongue.  I  have  met  with  fome  Friars  born  and  bred  there,  who, 
one  would  think,  fhould  be  able  to  difcourfe  of  their  own  priftine  tongue 
and  of  their  own  birth  places,  yet  found  them,  though  not  totally  ignorant 
that  fuch  things  had  been,  yet  inlenfible  and  carelefs  of  their  former  condi¬ 
tion.  They  could  tell  me  that  my  name,  Scawen,  was  in  their  tongue  Elders, 
as  here  it  is ;  that  there  are  thofe  that  bear  the  fame  name,  and  one  of  them 
a  Bifhop,  but  when  he  writ  it  he  changed  it  to  Sambucus,  {hewing  thereby 
a  mind  declared  to  a  new,  rather  than  an  inclination  to  his  old  name,  and' 
relation  to  his  country  fpeech. 

IV.  But  leaft  the  tender  lamentations  of  thofe  Ioffes  fhould  be  thought  to 
put  us  out  of  memory  of  the  lofs  of  our  tongue,  the  matter  which  we  have  in 
hand  we  are  here  to  mention  a  fourth  caufe,  and  that  which  moft  concerns  this 
Peninfula  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  giving  over  of  the  Guirrimears  *,  which 
were  ufed  at  the  great  conventions  of  thepeople,  at  which  they  had  famous  inter¬ 
ludes  celebrated  with  great  preparations,  and  not  without  fhewsof  devotion  -f* 
in  them,  folemnized  in  open  and  fpacious  downs  of  great  capacity,  encom- 
paffed  about  with  earthen  banks,  and  fome  in  part  (tone  work,  of  largenels 
to  contain  thoufands,  the  fhapes  of  which  remain  in  many  places  at  this  day, 
though  the  ufe  of  them  long  fince  gone.  Thefe  were  frequently  ufed  in  moft 
parts  of  the  county  at  the  conveniency  of  the  people  for  their  meeting  toge¬ 
ther,  in  which  they  reprefented,  by  grave  adlings,  fcriptural  hiftories,  per- 
fonating  patriarchs,  princes,  and  other  perfons,  and  with  great  oratory  pro¬ 
nounced  their  harangue,  framed  by  art  and  compofed  with  heroick  ftile, 
fuch  as  have  been  known  to  be  of  old  in  other  nations,  as  Gualterius  an 
ancient  father,  hath  been  mentioned  to  be.  This  was  a  great  means  to  keep 

*  Signification  of  which  word  in  Cornifh  is  Speeches  great. 

+  And  fo  were  the  other  devotions  exercifed,  fub  Dio,  as  you  may  fee  by  the  difcourfe  of 

Ed.  Jones. 

X  Gualterius,  mentioned  by  Archbilhop  Laud  in  a  fpeech  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
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In  ufe  the  tongue  v/ith  delight  and  admiration,  and  it  continued  alfo  friend* 
fhip  and  good  correl'pondency  in  the  people.  They  had  recitations  in  them 
poetical  and  divine,  one  of  which  I  may  fuppofe  this  i'mall  relique  of  Anti¬ 
quity  to  be,  in  which  the  Paffion  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Refurredion  is  de¬ 
ferred.  They  had  alfo  their  Carols  at  feveral  times,  efpecially  at  Chriftmas, 
which  they  folemnly  fung,  and  fometimes  ufed,  as  I  have  heard,  in  their 
churches  after  prayers,  the  burden  of  which  fongs,  Nowell,  Nowell,  Good 
news,  Good  news  of  the  Gofpel,  by  which  means  they  kept  the  ufe  of  the 
tongue  the  better.  V.  I  cannot  find  that  the  Britifh  have  boafted  of  many  mi¬ 
racles  done  among  them,  if  any  fuch  antiently  there  were,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  memory  of  them  by  the  Romans.  I  cannot  affirm  with  fo  much  rea- 
fon  (as  lome  of  our  neighbours  have  done  with  confidence)  who  fay,  that  at 
the  laid  digging  on  the  Haw  for  the  foundation  of  the  citadel  of  Plymouth, 
the  great  jaws  and  teeth  therein  found  were  thofe  of  Gogmagog,  who  was  there 
faid  to  be  thrown  down  by  Corineus,  whom  fome  will  have  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  Cornifh  ;  nor  am  I  able  to  afifert,  that  fome  great  inftruments  of  war 
in  brafs,  and  huge  limbs  and  pourtraitures  of  perfons  long  ago,  as  fome  fay 
that  have  been  feen  in  fome  of  the  weftern  parifhes,  were  parts  of  giants,  or 
other  great  men,  who  had  formerly  had  their  being  there.  But  we  may  ra¬ 
ther  think  thofe  to  be  imaginary  things  or  devices  of  old  bards,  faid  to  be 
there,  though  we  have  no  certain  memory  of  them  neither.  Nor  may  we 
think  it  ftrange  that  fuch  things  may  be  fpoken  of,  fince  we  may  well  credit 
fome  good  hiftorians,  that  write  that  Alexander,  after  that  he  had  returned 
from  his  journey  into  India,  caufed  a  great  reprefentation  to  be  made  on  the 
ground  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  river  Indus,  of  a  huge  campagne  almofl 
immeafurable,  with  tents,  cabbins  and  platforms,  and  arms  alfo,  for  horfes 
racks  and  mangers,  of  fuch  height  as  were  not  to  be  reached  at,  and  that 
there  were  alfo  fcattered  about  the  ground  bits  and  bridles  for  horfes,  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  length  and  bignefs,  and  all  this  ut  de  magnis  majora  loquantur, 
and  to  make  men  think  upon  him  and  his  miraculous  ads  with  the  more 
admiration.  VI.  The  fixth  caufe  is,  the  lofs  of  the  ancient  Records,  not  of  the 
Dutchy  or  the  Earldom  of  Cornwall,  (which  fome  affirm  were  burnt,  and 
others  loft  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  caftles  of  Roftormell,  and  other  fuch) 
but  of  thofe  of  whole  Cornwall,  whilft  one  of  the  four  Dy.nafties  of  this  ifland 
(or  as  Pancirollus)  one  of  the  five.  VII.  The  feventh  caufe  is  Defuetude,  or 
want  of  a  continued  ufe*  and  it  is  no  wonder,  if  after  fo  many  iofles,  the 

true. 
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true  ufe  of  the  tongue  vanifiied  away  or  grew  not  into  contempt.  Speeches 
are  compounded  of  words,  and  both  of  them  of  one  nature,  and  continued 
according  to  their  ufe,  and  of  one  of  them  it  may  be  faid  as  of  the  other : 
Multa  recenfentur  que  nunc  cecidere  cadentque 
Quae  nunc  funt  in  honore  vocabula  fi  volet  ufus. 

Words  many  and  tongues  we  recount. 

Which  being  fallen  do  oft  remount. 

And  thole  that  are  now  priz’d  by  us, 

May  fall  to  ground  for  want  of  ufe. 

VUI.  A  general  ftupidity  may  be  obferved  to  be  in  the  whole  county.  As 
to  other  matters  monumental,  there  is  little  mention  made  of  our  antient  ftately 
fabricks  amongft  us,  now  ruinated  ;  as  to  the  founders  of  them,  caftles,  bat¬ 
tles  fought,  and  other  things :  and  as  to  churches,  (though  we  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  (air.  ones  for  fo  fmall  a  county,  where  there  is  no  city  nor  any  great 
town  in  it)  excellent  foundations,  but  who  the  builders  were  we  have  no 
intelligence,  only  a  great  many  falfe  tutelaries  of  them  we  hear  of.  Little  of 
the  monafteries  hath  been  faid  by  thofe  that  have  written  copioufly  of  others 
elfewhere.  Scarcely  any  thing  of  the  ancient  Bilhops  here,  or  of  the  Bifhop’s 
See,  only  we  know  it  to  be  faid  antiently,  that  it  was  removed  from  Bodmyn 
to  *  St.  Germans,  and  that  it  was  about  Anno  1000,  Danorum  turbine, 
from  a  country  more  open  to  a  place  more  woodland.  The  Cathedral  indeed 
might  have  been  better  memorized  by  Godwin,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Bifhops, 
and  enumeration  of  all  the  Bilhopricks,  yet  little  is  faid  of  it  or  the  four  leveral 
Chapels  in  feveral  diftinft  places  of  the  parifh  thereto  belonging.  And  as  for 
the  Monaftery  nothing  at  all.  It  is  ftrange  too  that  Mr.  Cambden  fhould 
fay,  Germani  viculum  nihil  aliud  eft  hodie,  quam  Pifcatorum  cafuke : 
whereas  there  are  no  fuch  things  belonging  to  luch  a  trade  there  feen,  but 
inftead  thereof  a  Cathedral,  maintained  at  the  great  coft  of  the  inhabitants, 
(though  a  great  part,  by  an  accident,  about  100  years  fince  fell  down)  a 
goodly  monaftical  Houfe  yet  undemolifhed,  and  hofpitably  inhabited,  to  the 
relief  of  poor  people.  The  Bilhop’s  feat  and  houfe  are  yet  eminently  extant 
in  a  Cornifti  name.  The  Burrough  of  St,  Germans  enjoys  ftill  the  privilege 
of  fending  Burgefles  to  parliament  by  prefetiption.  Pity  it  is  that  St.  Ger- 

*  At  St.  Germans,  the  place  of  the  Author’s  nativity,  endowed  by  King  Etheldred  with 
lands,  liberties,  and  privileges,  but  what  or  where  non  patet. 
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man,  who  came  hither  to  fupprefs  the  Pelagian  herefy,  ffiould  have  fo  had  a 
going  off,  for  an  old  fable  remains  yet  in  report,  that  St.  German  being  ill 
ufed  fled  away,  leaving  a  fad  curfe  behind  him  to  the  Cliffs  at  Rarne  near  the 
head,  where  bewailing  his  misfortunes,  the  compaffionating  rocks  in  the 
Cliffs  fhed  tears  with  him,  at  a  place  ever  fince  called  St.  German's  well. 
True  it  is,  fuch  a  fpring  there  is,  but  the  occafion  of  it  cannot  be  more  truly 
affirmed  than  the  other  part  of  the  ftory  that  follows,  viz.  That  he  ffiould 
be  carried  thence  into  remote  countries  by  angels  in  a  fiery  chariot,  the  trad 
of  whofe  wheels  were  faid  to  be  feen  in  thofe  Cliffs,  but  they  are  invifible. 
Thus  much  for  the  fite  of  the  place.  As  to  the  perfon  of  St.  German,  who 
perhaps  never  faw  the  place,  I  need  not  turn  over  old  fabulous  legends,  nor 
a  better  fort  who  have  written  his  life  heretofore,  but  I  may  have  liberty  to 
relate  what  I  have  from  the  better  hands  of  *  learned  perfons.  That  befides 
his  difputation  and  confutation  of  Pelagius  at  Verulam,  and  thereby  freeing 
the  church  and  nation  from  thofe  herefies  by  a  public  edid  from  the  empe¬ 
ror  Valentinian,  whereby  they  were  no  more  troubled  with  them  afterwards, 
he  the  faid  St.  German  did  other  great  works  for  this  land,  viz.  id,  the 
inftitution  of  fchools  of  learning  among  the  Britons  *,  Dubritius  and  Iltu- 
tus  being  both  of  them  his  difciples.  Dubritius  was  made  Archbifhop  of 
Carlehon,  Iltutus  fent  to  Lan  Iltut,  a  church  bearing  his  name  to  this  day, 
and  one  Daniell  made  Bifhop  of  Bangor  ;  from  thefe  famous  men  the  Monaf- 
tery  of  Bangor,  and  other  Monafteries  in  this  land,  v/ere  fo  well  furnifhed 
with  learned  men,  at  the  coming  in  of  St.  Auften  from  the  Pope,  they  flood 
upon  difcreet  and  honourable  terms. 

2.  The  introdudion  of  the  Gallican  liturgy  into  ufe  in  the  churches  of 
Brittany,  which  was  ever  different  from  the  Romans,  and  thereby  a  happy 
means  to  have  kept  this  nation  from  fo  much  acquaintance  with  the  Pope, 
as  they  had  with  him  afterwards,  to  their  great  trouble.  It  is  alfo  faid  that 
St.  Patrick,  who  carried  over  into  Ireland  the  education  monaftick,  and  good 
principles  therewith,  and  is  held  to  be  the  Apoflle  of  Ireland,  fpenr  many 
years  under  the  difcipline  of  St.  German  when  he  came  hither,  who,  after 
he  had  been  employed  in  the  embaffy  to  the  Emperor  at  Ravenna,  died 
there  one  year  before  the  Saxons  arrival. 

All  this  time  we  are  left  in  the  dark  concerning  the  fabric  of  the  Monaf- 
tery  of  St.  Germans,  which  could  not  be  built  till  two  or  three  hundred  years 

*  Archbilhop  Ulber,  in  Primordijs.  Eiihop  of  St.  Afaph.  Dr.  Stillingfleet  Orig.  Britt. 
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perhaps  after  the  Saxons  got  a  perfect  dominion  here  over  the  land,  but  wf 
may  believe  that  that  and  the  Cathedral  might  be  dedicated  to  his  memory 
afterwards,  in  refped  of  the  many  good  works  he  had  done  elfewhere. 

IX.  As  we  have  had  an  ill  regiftry  of  monumental  matters,  fo  for  five  or 
fix  centuries  paft  (before  the  two  iaft)  I  doubt  we  had  but  few  learned  men 
here,  which  induces  me  to  put  that  to  the  ninth  caufe  of  the  decay  of  the 
Cornifh  tongue.  After  the  fuppreflion  of  the  Druids,  and  that  chriftianity 
was  received,  yet  learning  decayed  fome  while  amongft  the  people,  the  beft 
of  them  being  carried  abroad  by  the  Romans  and  never  returned,  and  then 
the  fuppofed  Saints  coming  in  after  them  made  no  reparation  thereof,  but 
by  their  fuppofed  miracles,  with  which  they  entertained  the  people.  So  they 
had  very  few  learned  men  amongft  them,  places  of  breeding  and  obtaining 
learning  being  remote,  fcarcely  approachable,  and  the  nation  in  continual 
troubles  and  dangers,  and  for  latter  times  fuch  learned  men  as  came  to  us> 
feeing  our  own  neglect  of  onr  tongue,  have  thought  it  not  fit  to  take  the 
pains  to  enquire  into  it,  as  a  thing  obfcure  and  not  fit  to  be  ftudied  by  them^ 
and  fo  fuffered  to  decay  infenfibly  by  them  and  the  inhabitants. 

X.  The  Cornifh  tongue  hath  moftly  refided  for  fome  ages  paft  in  the  names 
of  the  people,  the  gentry  chiefly,  and  in  the  names  of  places,  obferved  to  be 
fignificant  moftly  as  to  the  fcite,  &c.  or  for  fome  things  eminent  about  them; 
Concerning  both  thefe  I  muft  crave  liberty  to  fhew  how  the  fpeech  has  been 
invaded,  and  eaten  up  by  mtrufion,  much  of  which  hath  been  about  churches 
in  their  fcites,  as  well  as  by  negledfful  inobfervation,  for  thofe  Saxon  faints 
have  hungrily  eaten  up  the  antient  names,  which  when  they  could  not  well 
digeft  for  hardnefs  of  the  words,  many  catchecl  up  others  from  thofe  whom 
they  feigned  to  be  the  tutelaries  of  thofe  places,  churches  and  fountains,  and 
fuppofed  miracles  wrought  thereabouts,  as  St.  Kaine,  St.  Gurrion,  St.  Tu- 
dy,  St.  Ive,  St.  Endellion,  St.  Kue  Landulph,  St.  Uft,  St.  Juft,  St.  Mar- 
thren,  &c.  of  St.  Mardrens  Well*,  (which  is  a  parifh  weft  to  the  mount)  a 
frefh  true  ftory  of  two  perfons,  both  of  them  lame  and  decrepit,  thus  reco¬ 
vered  from  their  infirmity.  Thefe  two  perfons,  after  they  had  applied  them- 
felves  to  divers  phyficians  and  chirurgeons  for  cure,  and  finding  no  fuccefs 

*  Bilhop  Hall,  in  his  Myftery  of  Godlinefs,  fays,  that  a  cripple  who  for  16  years  together 
was  fain  to  walk  upon  his  hands  by  reafon  the  finews  of  his  legs  were  contratted,  upon  monitions 
in  his  dream  to  walh  in  St.  Mardrens  Well,  was  fuddenly  fo  reftored  to  his  limbs,  that  he  favv 
him  both  able  to  walk  and  get  his  own  maintenance. 
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by  them,  they  reforted  to  St.  Mardrens  Well,  and  according  to  the  ancient 
cuftom,  which  they  had  heard  of  the  fame,  which  was,  once  in  a  year,  to 
wit,  on  Corpus  Chrifti  evening,  to  lay  fome  fmall  offering  on  the  altar  there, 
and  to  lie  on  the  ground  all  night,  drink  of  the  water  there,  and  in  the 
morning  after,  to  take  a  good  draught  more,  and  to  take  and  carry  away 
fome  of  the  water,  each  of  them,  in  a  bottle,  at  their  departure.  This  courfe 
thefe  two  men  followed,  and  within  three  weeks  they  found  the  effetff  of  it, 
and  by  degrees  their  ftrength  increaling,  were  able  to  move  themfelves  on 
crutches.  The  year  following  they  take  the  fame  courfe  again,  after  which 
they  were  able  to  go  by  the  help  of  a  flick,  and  at  length  one  of  them,  John 
Thomas,  being  a  fifherman,  was  and  is  able  at  this  day  to  follow  his  hilling 
craft :  the  other,  whofe  name  was  William  Cork,  was  a  foldier  under  the 
command  of  my  kinfman,  Colonel  William  Godolphin,  (as  he  has  often  told 
me)  was  able  to  perform  his  duty,  and  died  in  the  fervice  of  his  majefiy 
King  Charles  I.  But  herewith  take  alfo  this :  one  Mr.  Hutchens,  a  perfon 
well  known  in  thofe  parts,  and  now  lately  dead,  being  parfon  of  Ludgvan, 
a  near  neighbouring  parifh  to  St.  Mardrens  well ;  he  obferving,  that 
many  of  his  parifhioners  often  frequented  this  well  fuperftitiouily,  for  which 
he  reproved  them  privately,  and  fometimes  publickly  in  his  fermons ;  but 
afterwards  he  the  faid  Mr.  Hutchens,  meeting  with  a  woman  coming  from 
•the  well  with  a  bottle  in  her  hand,  defired  her  earneftly  that  he  might  drink 
thereof,  being  then  troubled  with  cholical  pains,  which  accordingly  he  did, 
and  was  eafed  of  his  infirmity.  The  latter  ftory  is  a  full  confutation  of  the 
former,  for  if  the  taking  the  water  accidentally  thus  prevailed  upon  the 
party  to  his  cure,  as  ’tis  likely  it  did,  then  the  miracle  which  was  intended 
to  be  by  the  ceremony  of  lying  on  the  ground  and  offering,  is  wholly  fled, 
and  it  leaves  the  virtue  of  the  water  to  be  the  true  caufe  of  the  cure:  And 
we  have  here,  as  in  many  places  of  the  land,  great  variety  of  falutary  fprings, 
which  have  diverfity  of  operations,  which  by  natural  reafon  have  been  found 
to  be  productive  of  good  effects,  and  not  by  miracle,  as  the  vain  fancies  of 
monks  and  friars  have  been  exercifed  in  heretofore. 

Howbeit,  there  are  fome  old  names  yet  remaining  of  places  of  prayers  or 
oratories,  and  the  ruins  fliewing  them  to  be  fuch,  as  V.  Gr.  Paderda,  which 
is  prayers  good  (of  which  many  places  are  fo  named)  Eglarofe,  the  church 
in  the  vale  fuppofed  antienter  than  the  names  of  their  churches.  Their  fcites  * 
are  eminent  and  ancient,  (landing  towards  the  eaft,  though  no  mention  made 
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hew  they  came  to  be  in  decay,  but  fuppofed  to  be  after  the  Saxon  churches 
came  to  be  erected,  and  miracles  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  by  thofe  whole 
names  they  bear  •,  churches  feites  took  new  names,  whereas  the  old  Cornifh. 
names  remain  in  all  other  places  of  the  parifhes  generally  ;  yet  the  names  of 
the  four  old  cattles  remain,  and  of  manors  alfo  for  the  moft  part,  and  fome 
other  things  in  the  Cornifh,  and  do  fo  continue  the  better,  by  realbn  of  mens 
particular  intereft  in  them,  and  fo  are  the  eminent  hills  likewife,  efpecially 
towards  the  fea,  and  the  hundred  or  hamlets  names  of  the  country  remain  fo 
chiefly  in  the  welter n  parts  thofe  on  the  eaftern,  Handing  towards  the  bor¬ 
ders,  have  their  names  wrefted  away  by  neighbourhood,  as  are  other  things 
by  like  accidents  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  county ;  other  names  have  been 
encroached  upon  by  fantaftical  or  vain- glorious  builders  calling  their  houfes 
after  their  own  name,  and  others  upon  vain  toys,  but  thefe  are  not  many. 
Moreover,  concerning  the  lofs  of  our  fpeech,  and  the  names  of  families,  I 
muft  here  (but  tenderly  though)  blame  the  incuriofity  of  fome  of  our  gen¬ 
try,  who,  forfaking  the  etymologies  of  their  own  fpeech,  have  ftudied  out 
new  derivations  of  their  names,  endeavouring  to  make  themfelves,  as  it  were, 
defeended  from  French  or  Norman  originals,  in  adopting  or  adapting  their 
names  thereunto,  whereas  their  own  names  in  the  Cornifh  are  more  honour¬ 
able,  genuine  and  true  •,  from  the  conqueft  forfooth  thole  would  have  their 
defeent,  (no  illuftrious  thing  in  itfelf)  whereas  the  anceftry  of  many  of  them 
have  been  here  long  before.  How  finely  many  of  them  have  cozened  them¬ 
felves  thereby,  might  be  fhewn,  if  it  would  not  be  ofFenftvely  taken,  by 
taking  up  of  coat  armour  as  from  French  originals.  The  art  of  heraldry 
hath  been  drawn  out  to  us  in  French  terms  and  trickings,  moftly  begun  when 
our  kings  had  moft  to  do  in  thofe  parts,  and  fo  from  thence  it  hath  continued 
ever  fince :  and  our  Cornifh  gentry,  finding  the  Englifh  fo  much  addicted 
thereunto,  have  followed  in  that  tradt  the  fame  mode,  and  would  fain  have 
themfelves  underftood  fuch,  when  they  were  much  better  before  than  thofe 
French  or  Latin  terms  could  make  them,  in  which  many  of  the  Englifh  may 
be  blamed  as  well  as  we,  for  the  heralds  art  hath  many  myfteries  in  it  under 
their  French  and  Latin  terms;  and  many  miftakes  may  be  thereby  to  us  and 
others  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  them,  but  in  thofe  that  concern  our 
own  tongue  5tis  evident  many  have  wronged  themfelves,  and  more  may  do 
fo  if  not  well  heeded. 
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The  grounds  of  two  feveral  miftakes  are  very  obvious-,  ift,  Upon  the  Trc 
or  Ter.  2dly.  Upon  the  Rofs  or  Rofe.  Tre  or  Ter  in  Cornifh  commonly 
fignifies  a  Town,  cr  rather  Place,  and  it  has  always  an  adjunft  with  it.  Tri 
is  the  number  3.  Thofe  men  willingly  miftake  one  for  another.  And  fo 
in  French  Heraldry  terms  they  ufe  to  fancy  and  contrive  thofe  with 
any  fuch  three  things  as  may  be  like,  or  cohere  with,  or  may  be  adapted  to 
any  thing  or  things  in  their  fur-names,  whether  very  handfome  or  not 
is  not  much  flood  upon.  Another  ufual  miftake  is  upon  Rofs,  which,  as 
they  feem  to  fancy,  fhould  be  a  Rofe,  but  Rofs  in  Cornifh  is  a  Vale  or 
Valley.  Now  for  this  their  French-Latin  tutors,  when  they  go  into  the 
field  of  Mars,  put  them  in  their  coat  armour  prettily  to  fmell  out  a  Rofe  or 
flower,  (a  fading  honour  inftead  of  a  durable  one)  fo  any  three  fuch  things, 
agreeable  perhaps  a  little  to  their  names,  are  taken  up  and  retained  from 
abroad,  when  their  own  at  home  have  a  much  better  fcent  and  more  lafting. 

Some  among  us,  however,  have  kept  themfelves  better  to  the  antiquities 

•  * 

of  their  Cornifh  names  in  their  coat  armour,  as  that  honourable  family 
Godolphin,  *  in  keeping  ftill  difplayed  abroad  his  white  eagle,  from  the  Cor¬ 
nifh  Gothulgon.  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans,  Emperor  eledt,  fupplied 
his  Cornifh  border  with  filver  (perhaps  tin)  plates,  deducing  them  from  the 
ancient  earls  of  Cornwal,  as  born  by  them  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  and 
in  honour  to  them  and  himfelf,  ftill  bearing  the  fame  afterwards.  Chiverton, 
whofe  name  in  Cornifh  is  a  houfe  on  a  green  place  or  hill,  he  beareth  a  coat 
thereunto  accordant,  A  caftle  with  a  green  field  under  it,  which  may  be  well 
thought  on,  as  to  the  name  in  -f  Cornifh,  though  in  the  Heraldry  it  had  been 
more  complete  V.  a  Caftle  A.  as  I  apprehend.  Scaberius,  which  is 
Sweepers,  or  Sweeping;  A,  3  Broom  Befoms  V.  Gavergan,  a  Goat; 
Keverel,  a  He-goat,  or  He-goats  ;  that  creature  taking  moft  delight,  as  ’tis 
obferved,  in  the  cliffs  thereabout.  Thefe  are  better  fignificancies  taken  from 
home,  than  the  other  that  are  foreign  ;  and  yet  the  affumption  of  a  coac 
from  any  particular  aft  of ?.  man’s  own,  is  better  than  fuch  as  have  reference 
barely  to  names,  without  fome  fpecial  fignification  therewith. 

I  had  thoughts  formerly,  and  made  preparation  to  give  many  more  in- 
ftances  where  many  amongft  us  have  been  miftaken  in  thofe  two  particulars, 
but  fince  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  convince  men  of  old  errors,  and  a  harder  to 

*  Godolanac,  in  the  Phoenician,  is  a  place  of  Tin. 

f  So  Molleneck,  fignifying  Goldfinches,  a  Chevron,  S.  between  3  Goldiinches,  proper. 
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make  a  qvjeftion  again#  any  concerning  their  gentelicions,  and  the  old  forint 
thereof,  though  intended  more  for  their  honour,  I  fhall  forbear  the  further 
profecution  thereof;  but  in  this  however  I  fhall  do  them  right,  that  they,  i.  e.„ 
their  anceftors,  in  this  way  thus  trodden  have  walked  generally  as  antientlv 
as  any  other  gentry  of  this  nation,  and  to  my  feeming,  it  had  been  better  if 
they  had  flood  ftill  fuper  vijs  antiquis  avorum  fuorum,  fince  moft  of  thofe 
ancient  families  who  have  ftrayed  abroad  as  aforefaid,  have  yet  fome  of  them, 
and  many  more  had,  lands  and  places  of  their  own  names  in  their  pofiefiions 
long  enjoyed,  and  a  nearer  pafiage  it  had  been  to  their  journies  end,  viz.  their 
honour,  if  they  had  not  adventured  abroad  ;  a  teftimony  whereof  we  have  in 
that  great  contention  which  happened  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  be¬ 
tween  Carminow  of  this  county  (a  family  to  which  moil  of  the  ancient  gen¬ 
try  here  have  relation)  and  a  *  great  perfon  of  the  nation,  for  bearing  of  one 
and  the  fame  coat  armour,  Az.  a  bend  Or..  After  many  heats  about  it,  a, 
reference  was  made  of  it  by  the  King  to  the  moft  eminent  Knights  of  that, 
time,  of  which  John  of  Gaunt,  King  of  Caftille  was  one,  before  whom 
Carminow  proved  his  right  by  the  continual  bearing  thereof,  and  that  before 
the  conqueft,  which  was  not  difapproved  nor  difallowed,  but  applauded  ;  yet 
becaufe  the  other  Contendant  was  a  Baron  of  the  realm,  Carminow  was 
adjudged  to  bear  the  fame  coat  ftill*  but  with  a  File  in  Chief  for  diftinftioiy 
fake.  The  decifion  was  no  way  difhonourable,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  contention  continued  to  the  glory  of  his  pofterity.  To  which  his  motto 
in  Cornifh  feems  to  have  an  allufion.  In  Englifh,  A  Straw  for  Whiffters  or 
Diflemblers,  or  as  fome  have  faid  it  to  be,  A  Fig  Cala  Rag  Whetlow ;  but  we 
may  take  the  fame  better,  I  think,  from  the  very  name  of  Carminow,  be¬ 
ing  in  Cornifh  a  Rock  immoveable,  as  a  fign  of  his  refolution,  from  thence, 
or  formerly  taken  up. 

Having  gone  through  this  pafiage,  which  I  know  not  how  it  may  be 
taken  by  my  countrymen,  let  me  make  this  obfervation,  that  fince  the  Gen¬ 
try  here  have  thought  fit  or  endeavoured  by  miftake  to  foriake  the  antiquity 
of  their  own  Cornifh  names,  and  thereby  their  greateft  intereft,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  prognofticate  that  their  language,  which  was  their  ancient  glory,  fhould 
in  revenge  forfake  them,  as  now  it  hath  almoft  done ;  and  I  fhall  proceed 
to  affign  fome  other,  caufes  of  the  decay  thereof. 

XI.  The  vicinity,  or  near  neighbourhood  with  Devon.  I  may  fay  that 
vicinity  only  with  the  Devonians,  we  having  none  elie,  which  next  to  the 


*  Lord  Scroope. 
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eormption  of  tongues  by  time  and  fuperftition  to  faints,  hath  mod  devoured 
die  names  of  placed,  efpecially  on  the  borders  of  Cornwall  with  Devon,  and 
there  is  the  word;  language  commonly  fpoken,  and  fpoken  rudely  too,  which 
corrupts  not  only  their  own  country  tongue  but  ours  alfo,  in  the  places  that 
are  neared:  to  them,  and  thofe  infedt  others  next  to  them.  The  names  of 
the  places  are  thereby  alfo  much  altered  in  the  Cornidi,  which  antiently 
they  had  generally,  and  the  particulars  that  do  yet  appear  do  {land  as  marks 
only  to  drew  that  what  were  formerly  had  is  now  much  eaten  away,  on  the 
*  borders  efpecially.  sTis  obferved  alfo  elfewhere  in  this  county  fartheft  well, 
where  the  Cornidi  hath  been  mod:  fpoken,  that  the  Englilh  thereabouts 
fpoken,  is  much  better  than  the  fame  is  in  Devon,  or  the  places  bordering 
on  them,  by  being  mod:  remote  from  thence,  from  whence  the  corruption 
proceeds. 

XII.  Our  gentry,  and  others,  antiently  kept  themfelves  in  their  matches  un- 
mixt,  commonly  at  home  in  their  own  country,  both  fons  and  daughters  defiring 
much  to  do  fo,  whereby  they  preferved  their  names  here,  and  races  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  when  their  names  changed,  it  hath  been  obferved  to  be  to  the  places 
of  their  abode,  fometimes  willingly,  fometimes  by  accident.  So  it  hath 
continued  the  Cornidi  names  to  the  places,  and  confequently  the 
tongue.  But  indeed  of  late  our  gentry  have  frequently  fought  out  foreign 
marriages  in  other  counties,  whereby  though  it  may  be  confedTed  they  have 
brought  in  much  wealth,  and  have  had  goodly  inheritances  abroad,  yet  their 
offsprings  have  been  diffipated,  and  their  affebtion  lefs  intire  to  the  county, 
the  country-men,  and  country  fpeech ;  yet  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  not 
many  of  them  have  been  very  profperous  or  of  long  continuance  in  other 
counties,  where  they  cannot  milder  up  very  many  of  our  names  of  Gentry, 
Prideaux,  Trevilian,  Tregonwell,  Penruddock,  and  a  few  others  excepted, 

•  which  fhews  that  our  Cornidi  are  like  thofe  trees  that  thrive  bed  and  live 
longed  in  their  own  peculiar  foil  and  air,  which  yet  is  fruitful  and  durable  to 
thofe  that  come  in  amongd  us.  Not  only  gentry,  which  are  very  many,  that 
have  great  inheritance  by  their  matches  here  with  Cornidi  families,  but  many 
others  alfo,  which  feldom  leave  this  country  when  they  have  been  planted  here. 

XIII.  The  coming  m  of  drangers  of  all  forts  upon  us,  artificers,  traders, 
home-born  and  foreigners,  whom  our  great  commodities  of  tin,  (more  profit¬ 
able  to  others  than  ourfelves)  and  fidiing,  have  invited  to  us  to  converfe 
with,  and  often  to  day  with  us ;  thefe  all  as  they  could  not  eafily  learn  our 

tongue. 
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tongue,  for  which  they  could  not  find  any  guide  cr  dire&ion,  efpecially  in 
thefe  latter  days,  nor  the  fame  generally  fpoken  or  affedted  amongft  ourfelves, 
fo  they  were  more  apt  and  ready  to  let  loofe  their  own  tongues  to  be  com¬ 
mixed  with  ours,  and  i’uch  for  the  novelty  fake  thereof,  people  were  more 
ready  to  receive,  than  to  communicate  ours  to  any  improvement  to  them. 

But  minifters  in  particular  have  much  decreafed  the  fpeech  *,  this  country 
being  far  from  Academies,  ftrangers  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  have 
fought,  as  they  fti!l  do,  and  have  had  their  promotions  here,  where  benefices 
are  oblerved  to  be  very  good,  and  thofe  have  left  their  progenies,  and  there-  v 

by  their  names  remaining  behind  them,  whereby  the  Cornifh  names  have 
been  diminifhed,  as  the  tongue  alfo.  So  that  as  the  reputed  faints  hereto¬ 
fore  where  they  feated  themfelves,  have  robbed  the  places  where  their 
churches  now  {land,  for  the  moft  part,  of  the  Cornifh  names  they  had  before, 
fo  the  minifters  fince  thofe  times  coming  from  other  places,  and  other  ftran¬ 
gers,  have  filled  up  in  many  places  the  inhabitants  and  places  here  with  their 
new  names,  and  titles  brought  amongft  us  to  the  lofs  of  many  of  the  old. 

Here  too  we  may  add  what  wrong  another  fort  of  ftrangers  have  done  to  us, 
efpecially  in  the  civil  wars,  and  in  particular  by  deftroying  of  Mincamber,  a 
famous  monument,  being  a  rock  of  infinite  weight,  which,  as  a  burden,  was 
laid  upon  other  great  ftones,  and  yet  fo  equally  thereon  poifed  up  by  nature 
only,  as  a  little  child  could  inftantly  move  it,  but  no  one  man  or  many  re¬ 
move  it.  This  natural  monument  all  travellers  that  came  that  way  defired 
to  behold,  but  in  the  time  of  Oliver’s  ufurpation,  when  all  monumental 
things  became  defpicable,  one  Shrubfall,  one  of  Oliver’s  heroes,  then  go¬ 
vernor  of  Pendennis,  by  labour  and  much  ado  caufed  to  be  undermined 
and  thrown  down,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  country,  but  to  his  own  great 
glory  as  he  thought,  doing  it,  as  he  faid,  with  a  fmall  cane  in  his  hand.  I 
myfelf  have  heard  him  to  boaft  of  this  aft,  being  a  prifoner  then  under  him. 

XIV.  Another  caufe  I  fhall  mention  as  a  great  lofs  of  the  tongue,  though 
it  be  a  great  and  wonderful  advantage  to  the  people  otherwife  :  the  orders 
of  the  church  and  ftate,”  commanding  all  the  people  young  to  learn  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Belief,  &c.  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  fuppofing  that  to  be  in¬ 
tended  the  Englifh  *  if  a  mother,  furely  a  ftep-mother  to  us.  Younglings 
take  in  that  moft,  and  retain  longeft,  wherewith  they  are  feafoned  and  bred 
up  in  their  education. 
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Herein  we  muft  complain  alfo  of  another  new  negled  to  our  fpeech,  that 
the  like  care  was  not  taken  for  us  as  for  our  brethren  in  Wales,  in  the  making 
of  the  late  a £t  of  parliament  for  the  uniformity  of  the  Common  Prayers,  by 
which  the  five  Bifhops  for  Wales  were  commanded  to  fee  the  Service  Book 
to  be  printed  in  the  Welch  . tongue.  If  it  had  been  done  fo  here  it  had  been 
a  good  counterpoife  for  the  lofs  formerly  mentioned  concerning  the  young 
people  ;  this  might  alfo  perhaps  have  faved  us  fome  labour  in  this  our  under¬ 
taking,  and  it  would  have  been  of  good  ufe  for  fome  of  our  *  old  folks  alfo, 
for  we  have  fome  among  thefe  few  that  do  fpeak  the  Cornifh  who  do  not 
underltand  a  word  of  Englifh,  as  well  as  thofe  in  Wales,  and  thofe  may  be 
many  in  fome  of  the  weftern  parts,  to  whom  Mr.  Francis  Robinfon,  parfon 
of  Landawednack  told  me,  he  had  preached  a  fermon  not  long  fince  in  the 
Cornifb  fpeech  only  well  underftood  by  his  auditory.  This  fhould  have  been 
taken  into  confideration  by  our  gentlemen  burgeffes  in  that  and  other  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  by  our  bifhops  alfo  j  but  better  it  had  been  if  our  ancient  bifhops 
when  they  fled  hither  from  their  invaders,  had  brought  with  them  a  character 
of  their  ancient  fpeech,  or  left  books  written  therein  ;  or  if  in  defed  thereof, 
they  or  any  other  had  done  for  us  as  Ulphius  the  bifhop  did  for  the  Goths  when 
they  came  to  be  feated  in  Italy,  who  there  invented  new  Gothic  letters  for  his 
people,  and  tranflated  the  holy  fcriptures  into  that  language  for  them.  This 
indeed  had  deferved  our  groat  thanks  from  our  bifhops,  as  no  doubt  they  had 
them  from  thofe  perfons  who  received  fo  great  a  benefit  by  their  former  and 
latter  kindnefs  therein  j  nor  let  that  good  old  bifhop  Ulphius  be  cenfured  (as 
he  feems  by  fome  to  be)  for  doing  a  fuperfluous  work,  becaufe  he  might  per¬ 
haps  know  that  the  then  fervice  of  the  church  was  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  tongues,  but  rather  let  him  be  commended  for  his  zeal  in  religion,  and 
his  love  to  his  country  and  country  people  then  with  him,  dwelling  with 
ftrangers  in  another  land,  that  continued  fo  mindful  of  them  and  their  fpeech, 
as  we  have  been  neglectful  of  ours.  He  by  that  means  continued  that  tongue 

#  Amongft  which,  as  one  of  the  fresh  antiquities  of  Cornwall,  let  not  the  old  woman  be  for¬ 
gotten,  who  died  about  two  years  fince,  who  was  164  years  old,  of  good  memory,  and  health¬ 
ful  at  that  age,  living  in  the  parifh  of  Guithian,  by  the  charity  moiily  of  fuchas  came  purpofely 
to  fee  her,  fpeaking  to  them  (in  default  of  English)  by  an  interpreter,  yet  partly  underftanding 
it.  She  married  a  fecund  hufband  after  fhe  was  80,  and  buried  him  after  he  was  80  years  of  age. 
Her  maiden  name  no  one  could  remember,  nor  perhaps  fhe  hertelf;  fhe  was  ufually  called 
after  her  two  hulbamis  feveral  names  feveraily  and  fometimes  together,  as  it  is  ufual  for  the 
meaner  fort  of  pcopie  to  do.  As  for  her  maiden  name,  the  might  fay  with  a  wench  in  Petro- 
Rius,  Junonem  meant  iratam  habeara  fi  unquam  mem  inerim  me  virginem  fuiffe. 
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in  ufe,  we,  by  his  example,  might  have  regained  ours,  if  the  like  care  had 
been  taken  •,  but  our  people,  as  I  have  heard,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
defired  that  the  Common  Liturgy  fhould  be  in  the  Lnglifh  tongue,  to  which 
they  were  then  for  novelties  fake  affedted,  not  out  of  true  judgement  defired 
it.  But  befides  negligence  fatality  is  to  be  confidered  ;  fatality  is  a  boundary 
beyond  which  nothing  can  pafs  ;  it  hath  been  eminent  in  kingdoms  and  dates, 
and  thofe  have  had  commonly  fatal  periods,  as  to  a  time  determined  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  commonly.  But  more  ufual  it  is,  that  upon  fuch  mutations  of 
kingdoms  there  have  happened  lofles  and  mutations  of  tongues,  it  may  there¬ 
fore  be  the  more  wondered  at,  that  this  of  the  Britifii  being  none  of  the  learned 
tongues  to  which  the  Lord  had  intruded  the  writing  of  his  facred  Scriptures, 
fhould  have  here  lafted  fo  long  through  fo  many  mutations,  and  that  there  is 
yet  fuch  a  record  thereof,  as  our  old  manufcript  imports,  with  the  purity  of 
the  dodtrine  therein  contained,  and  foine  other  fmall  things  in  the  Bodleian 
Library. 

XV.  The  little  or  no  help,  rather  difcouragement,  which  the  gentry  and 
other  people  of  our  own  have  given  in  thefe  latter  days,  who  have  lived  in 
thofe  parts  where  the  tongue  hath  been  in  fome  ufe.  In  the  time  of  the 
late  unhappy  civil  war,  we  began  to  make  fome  ufe  of  it  upon  the  runna- 
gates  that  went  from  us  to  the  contrary  part  from  our  oppofite  works, 
and  more  we  fhould  have  done  if  the  enemy  had  not  been  jealous  of 
them,  and  prevented  us.  This  may  be  fit  to  be  improved  into  fomewhat,  if 
the  like  occafion  happen,  for  it  may  be  talked  freely  and  aloud  to  advantage* 
to  which  no  other  tongue  hath  reference.  The  pooreft  fort  at  this  day,  when 
they  fpeak  it  as  they  come  abroad,  are  laughed  at  by  the  rich  that  underftand 
it  not,  which  is  by  their  own  fault  in  not  endeavouring  after  it. 

XVI.  The  want  of  writing  it  is  the  great  caufe  of  its  decay,  for  though 
there  wanted  a  proper  character  for  it,  yet  we  might  have  written  it  in  the 
chara&er  now  in  ufe,  but  I  never  faw  a  letter  written  in  it  from  one  gentle¬ 
man  to  another,  or  by  any  fcholar,  which  is  to  be  wondered  at,  and  blamed 
as  a  thing  unbecoming  fuch  as  ought  to  be  ftudious  in  every  thing  that  is 
ancient;  but  fince  I  began  to  fet  about  this  work  I  prevailed  upon  thofe 
that  tranflated  it  to  write  me  feveral  letters,  which  they  at  firlt  found  very 
hard  to  be  done,  but  after  fome  practice  it  feemed  eafier. 

Here  I  cannot  but  lament  the  want  of  fuch  perfons,  books,  records  and 
papers  which  were  late  in  being,  and  not  now  to  be  had,  and  my  misfortune 

in 
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Bn  not  having  tranflated  them,  that  moft  unhappily  efcaped  me  ;  one  was  the 
Manufcript  of  Anguin,  who  had  tranflated  out  of  Cornifh  intoEnghfh  -  -  - 
his  relations,  after  his  deceafe,  (having  fuits  before  me  as  vice  warden  of  the 
Stanneries  for  tin  bounds)  promifed  me  the  favour  of  thofe  tranflations,  but 
before  their  return  to  their  houfes  their  people  tearing  all  about  for  their  con¬ 
troverted  goods,  had  torn  to  pieces  all  thofe  papers.  In  another  place  I  was 
promifed  the  fight  of  a  Cornifh  Accidence,  but  that  by  another  fuch  like  accident 
was  totally  fpoiled  by  children  before  it  could  be  brought  me.  I  have  heard 
alfo  that  a  mattins  in  Cornifli  was  amongft  the  books  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Maynard, 
but  I  could  never  attain  to  it.  But  befides  the  no  helps  by  which  I  lie  in 
this  labyrinth,  I  have  likewife  had  difcouragements  from  among  ourfelves  at 
home ;  I  have  been  often  told  that  befides  the  difficulty  of  the  attempt,  it 
would  be  thought  ridiculous  for  one  to  go  about  the  reftoring  of  that  tongue 
which  he  himfelf  could  not  fpeak  nor  underhand  truly  when  fpoken :  to 
which  I  have  made  anfwer  with  thefe  two  following  inftances :  one  is  of 
a  countryman  of  ours,  Langford  by  name,  who  being  blind  was  yet  able  to 
teach  others  the  noble  fcience  of  defence,  only  he  defired  to  know  ftill  the 
length  of  the  weapon  of  his  fellow  combatant,  with  a  guefs  of  his  poflure, 
and  this  he  pradtifed  with  good  fuccefs.  The  other  is  of  one  Grizling,  of 
whom  Mr.  Camden  fays,  that  he  being  deaf  could  fee  words,  that  is,  that  not- 
withftanding  his  deafnefs  he  could  anfwer  any  man’s  queftion  that  fet  at  table 
with  him  by  the  motion  of  his  lips.  This  man  I  have  feen  alfo,  and  he 
would  complain  of  fuch  men  as  in  thofe  days  wore  great  munchadoes,  as 
they  then  called  them,  i.  e.  nourifhing  of  much  hair,  by  which  he  was  hin¬ 
dered  fomewhat  of  the  obfervation  of  their  lips. 

I  may  place  thefe  two  men,  one  blind,  the  other  deaf,  for  thole  qualities 
among  the  obfervable  things  of  the  county,  knowing  them  to  be  true,  if 
the  mentioning  of  thefe  examples  in  their  comparifon  do  not  excufe  me  of 
being  laughed  at  by  thofe  men  that  have  cenfured  me  for  my  attempt. 


Hie  facit  Adam  et  Dicit  Deus. 

Do!  ony  onen  ha  try,  Tas  ha  map  yn  trynyte 
Ny  ad  eura  ty  then  abry,  haual  dagan  fare  whare 
Ny  a  euhyth  yn  the  vody  fperys  fans  hylly  beene 
Han  been  nans  pan  yn  kylly,  then  dozty  a  del. arte. 

Adam  faf  yn  van  yn  clor,  ha  tryt  the  gyk  ha  the  woys 
Preder  my  theth  wull  a  dor,  haual  theym  an  pen  then  troys 
Myns  us  yntryr  hag  yn  mor,  evarnethe  kemer  halloys 
Yn  byfma  rag  dry  alior  ty  a  veea  bys  mafy  toys. 


Adam 
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Adam  del  of  Den  aras,  bos  guythys  a  wronty  af  thye 
Kybar  Paradys  myathas  faen  gara  un  dra  a  govys 
War  bup,  frut  lofoen  ha  has,  avo  hynny  hy  teays 
Sacu  yn  frut  ny  fyth  kymmyas,  yea  proen  alkyens  hyulkis, 

Nara  tybbryth  a  henna,  yen  hyneuis  pren  alkyens 
Ynnes  a  lena  tya,  hag  a  fyth  marroeu  vernens.. 

In  Englifh  thus  : 

So  are  we  one  and  three  Father  and  Son  in  Trinity 
We  make  thee  to  us  of  clay  like  to  our  face  anon 
We  will  breath  in  thy  body  fpirit  holy  and  ointment  on  his  head 
And  life  when  loft  to  the  earth  thou  muft  again. 

Adam  rife  thou  up  in  ftrength  and  turn  to  flelh  and  blood 
Think  I  came  all  of  earth  like  me  from  head  to  foot 
All  that’s  on  land  and  fea  upon  them  take  thou  authority 
In  this  world  from  bring  forth  thou  Ihalt  have  thee  allowed. 

Adam  fo  of  God’s  grace  but  keep  whats  granted  thee 
Take  Paradice  I  appoint  only  leave  the  thing  thou  ought 
On  each  fruit  herb  and  feed  that  in  it  is  growing 

Except  the  fruit  thou  Ihalt  not  take  that’s  the  tree  of  knowledge  forbidden. 

*  ,  '  .  | . 
Do  not  eat  of  that  that’s  namod  the  tree  of  knowledge 

Out  from  thence  thou  muft  and  Ihalt  die  the  death. 

By  this  fmall  part  of  a  greater  piece  given  (as  I  conceive)  for  Wellh,  by  a  Wellh  gentleman* 
it  appears  how  near  the  Cornilh  and  Wellh  tongues  are  affined. 


Anglick. 

Our  father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trefpafles  as 
we  forgive  them  that  trefpafs  againft  us  and 
lead  us  not  into  temptation  but  deliver  us 
from  evil. 

I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  &c. 


1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoft,  the  Holy  Ca¬ 
tholic  Church,  the  forgivenefs  of  fins,  the  re- 
fu  rre&ion  of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlaft- 
.  »»g* 


Cornwalleck. 

Ny  Taz  oz  yn  neau  bonegas  yw  tha  hanaw, 
Tha  Gwtakath  doaz  Tha  bonogath  bo  gwrez 
en  nore  porarag  en  neau,  roe  thenyen  dyth- 
raa  gon  dyth  bara  giuians  ny  gan  cabu  weecy 
cara  ny  giuians  mens  o  cabu  wra  chen,  Ledia 
ny  nara  idn  tentation  buz  diluer  ny  thadl 
deog. 

Me  a  greez  en  du  taz  olgologack  y  wrig  en 
neu  han  noare.  Ha  yn  Jefu  Creft  y  vabe  hag 
agan  arlyth  avy,  confeviys  daz  an  Speriz  Sanz, 
geniz  thurt  an  voz  Mareea  Sufferai  dadn  Pont 
Pilatt,  ve  gocis  dan  vernans  ha  bethis,  ha  thes 
kidnias  the  yffarn,  y  fauas  arta  yn  Tryfa  dyth, 
ha  deriffians  da  neau  ha  feth  war  dighow  dor- 
nyndue  taz  olgologack.  Thurt  ena  eu  za 
doaz  tha  juga  yn  Beavv  han  Vazaw. 

Me  a  greez  yn  Spiriz  Sanz,  Sanz  Cathalick 
Eglis,  yn  Communion  yn  Sanz,  yn  giuyans 
an  pegh,  yn  derivyans  yn  corff,  han  Bowians 
ragneuera  andellazobo. 
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